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1 lustra ted herewith. The Oriental mind is extremely conven- 
tional, and is not favorable to innovations of any kind, but this 
has the merit of making the work elegant to the last degree. 
Extreme fondness is exhibited for covering every part of the 
work with minute details. This overloading of the subject with 
ornament is another peculiarity of the style, but any apparent 
weakness from this source is effectually counterbalanced by the 
architectural plan on which the work is executed, much of Hin 
doo art being copied from the best specimens' of Indian archi- 
tecture. 



THE DECORATIVE STYLES— V. 
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THE ROflANESQUE 



By Paul Rouaix. 





|HE Romanesque style, which takes 
its place between the Byzantine 
and the Gothic, appeared in the 
fifth century. It governed the 
architecture and the decorative 
arts of the West through several 
centuries down to the twelfth. 

This style is generally considered 
under two subdivisions: The Latin 
style, which was developed in the 
West without feeling to any con- 
siderable degree the orientalizing influence of Byzantium; and 
the';Romano-Byzantine, which was merely a Western phase of 
the Byzantine. 

In the early period of 
the Romanesque we dis- 
tinguish the Merovingian 
Romanesque, fully de- 
veloped under Dagobert, 
which affects a barbarian 
and extravagant use of 
filigrees and polished 
gems; the Anglo-Saxon 
Romanesque, and the 
Carlovingian Roman- 
esque, which coincides 
with the zenith of the 
empire of Charlemagne, 
so swiftly dismembered. 
We may also distin- 
guish, under the name 
of Romano-Gothic, or 
Romanesque Ogive, the 
product of that period of transition which, toward the end, com- 
bines the pointed Gothic 
arch with the semi-circle 
of the Romanesque. 

Throughout the Middle 
Ages, whether Roman- 
esque or Gothic, architec- 
ture predominates overall 
the other arts ; everything, 
furniture, goldsmith's 
work, etc., affect architec- 
tural forms, so that to note 
the characteristics of Ro- 
manesque architecture is 
to note those of the whole 
art of this style. 

The semi-circular curve 
is the predominating 
characteristic. In the 
archivolts, the arcades, or 
their simulations over open 
or blind bays, the semi- 
circle is everywhere found 
to prevail. It springs from 
capitals surmounting col- 
umns with short' shafts, 
elaborately ornamented ; 
sometimes. a double arcade 
of two contiguous semi- 
circles or twin arches, 
Romano-Byzantine Column. springing from two lateral 
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columns and one intermediate 
central pier, is covered and over- 
arched by another arcade of 
double diameter, leaving in the 
upper part a tympanum in which 
a bull's-eye is usually introduced. 

This bull's-eye, the voids of 
which are formed in trefoils or 
quarterfoils, with rounded lobes, 
sometimes assumes the magnitude 
of a rose-window. The common- 
est form of the latter is that of a 
wheel, of which the spokes consist 
of small shafts radiating from the 
center and bearing upon their 
capitals the spring of small semi- 
circular arcades sometimes tri- 
lobate. 

These combinations of arcades 
Uring forth at last the striding or 
intersecting of two semicircles, 
as if two full-centered arcaded 
galleries had been superposed on 
the same level, so that the springs 
of one of the series of arches 
occurred in the middle of the open- 
ings or arches of the other series. 

The' galleries of full-centered 
arcades of this architecture are 
met with everywhere in the decorative arts, in cabinet work as 
well as in goldsmith's work, which takes pleasure in intro- 
ducing holy personages in theintercolumniations. 

The love of polychromy manifests itself in the painting of the 
columns and of the ornamented caps, upon which grotesque 
characters and monstrous figures form a decoration which the 
native flora does not displace until the approach of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Geometrical motives furnish the greater part of the details 
of the decoration. The diversification of the masonry courses, 
the various colors of the materials contrastingly disposed, con- 
stitute a portion of the decoration of the fronts, forming a sort 
of architectural marquetry which is reechoed in the furniture 
of the style, in which inlays are very largely employed. 

Stars, saw-teeth, 'diaper work, billets, interlaced lozenges, 
crenelated moldings, diamond points,. are the chief ones among 
the characteristic ornamental detail of the Romanesque style. 

The second period ushers in the prevalence of the corbels, a 
sort of modillions in the form of grinning figures, which are 
placed underthe arcades framing the bays. With them come 
the foliated footings somewhat resembling a claw-shaped set- 
ting on the four corners of the bases of the columns. 

The Romanesque acanthus remains Byzantine in its charac- 
ter; its convoluted bands become complicated with grotesques 
and chimeras. 

Seats formed like an X, the pieces forming the frame- work, 
terminating in muzzles of animals; seats of Byzantine form, 
with cylindrical frame-work, slightly suggestive of the bamboo 
furniture of to-day; benches set against a wall over which hangs 
a drapery which forms the back ; bedsteads rising no higher 
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than the couch and resting on Romanesque arcades; beds with 
a dais or canopy of wood carved with the sculptural motives of 
the style, suspended from the ceiling and secured to the wall 
of the apartment on one of the long sides of the bed, are prom- 
inent features of Romanesque furniture. 

Some noteworthy events of this period were the introduction 
of silk into Europe, about the middle of the fifth century, and 
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the development, in the 
eleventh century, of the 
" champleve " enamels, in 
which the metal plate has 
been hollowed out to re- 
ceive the vitrifying pastes, 
a variety of enamel work 
of which Limoges became 
the center in the following 
century. 

In goldsmith's work the 
forms were of a simple 
character. Filigrees and 
colored stones in prominent 
settings formed its principal 
decoration. The cups, 
chalices, etc., were widely 
splayed, and generally cir- 
cular. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CABINETMAKER. 




r URNITURE manufacturersemploy machinery 
almost exclusively to make the various parts 
entering into the construction of furniture 
of all kinds. They usually make up a given 
number of sets, say, for instance, twenty- 
five bedsteads, twenty-five washstands, 
-twenty-five sideboards, dressers or bureaus, 
and the usual accompaniment in chairs, ac- 
cording to the pattern of the set. When the style is deter- 
mined upon, the foreman or superintendent of the factory makes 
his plans for the duplication of the various parts. At this point 
... ... .. the employment of fur- 

•, z-.' niture-making machin- 
ery comes in to the very 
best advantage. The 
rough lumber, cut up 
into various sizes, is 
passed into the planer to 
be dressed down to the 
proper thicknesses and 
. smoothness, and then 
through the various ma- 
chines for the tenoning 
. and jointing if required, 
and for the proper pro- 
cesses which will enable 
each and every part to 
come together in its 
proper place with ac- 
curacy and advantage. 

Sometimes common 
or cheap lumber is em- 
ployed and the veneered 
front placed upon it. 
Lumber is often built 
up of three or four 
different thicknesses by 
a gluing process, which 
is done for economy's 
sake. Even after the lumber is cut to size and to shape, the 
various pieces are passed through a power-feed 
sand-papering machine and smoothed down to 
the closest finish possible, so that the final result 
will be a perfect finish for the varnish or paint 
surface. 

For each of the different processes in the 
manufacture of furniture a machine has been de- 
signed, so that all that is really necessary in a 
model furniture factory are the requisite machines 
to manufacture each and every part. After this 
is done it is only a question of putting together. 
All of the machines employed for these purposes 
are exceedingly rapid, and save much labor, re- 
quiring but a few operations and only one at- 
tendant — in fact, in some of these processes one 
man can carry through the different parts to the 
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various machines until completion. He has one valuable 
assistant in rapid production, what is called here a factory 
truck, that is, a frame mounted on wheels with supports. The 
rough lumber, or rather the dimension stock as it comes from 
the saw machine, is placed upon one of these trucks, and is 
passed to the first machine for the first operation. An empty 
truck lying on the other side of the machine is filled up with the 
material as it comes from the machine. This truck is then 
passed rapidly to the next machine for the next operation, and 
so on, until the pieces arrive at a state of completion. 

Now when all of the pieces that enter into the construction 
of the sets, as indicated above, have been finished they are 
taken to an assembling room and there put together by ordinary 
skilled labor, and in a very short time from the pieces as a mass 
come forth the various forms of furniture to be placed into the 
hands of the varnisher to receive the final coating. Thus it is 
that manufacturers here make furniture in such large quantities, 
of such elegant design, and at the same time so economically. 

It has been rather a slow process to arrive at the standard of 
perfection which is to be seen in almost all of the furniture fac- 
tories in the United States at the present time. All kinds of 
furniture are made. It is of different woods and of different 
value, and in almost every instance machinery is almost wholly 
employed to make it. The one essential point is that 
all reproductions of the various parts that enter into 
the formation of a single piece of furniture shall be 
exactly alike, so that when the final putting together 
takes place there .is no un- 
evenness and no ill-fitting, 
everything coming together 
exactly and reliably. 

In a general article of this 
kind it cannot be definitely 
stated just what machines 
ought to be employed, for 
that depends upon the size 
of the factory. There are 
large and many small fac- 
tories in the United States 
exclusively devoted to the 
manufacture of furniture by 
machinery alone. No cabi- 
netmakers whatever are em- 
ployed. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the 
construction of furniture as 
it is now made in this 
country. Ordinary skilled 
help is employed almost en- 
tirely. It can be safely esti- 
mated that a modern furni- 
ture factory on the Ameri- 
can plan can be fitted out 
with the latest and best ma- 
chinery and best appliances, 
including engine and boiler, 
for about $10, 000, accordi ng 
to the desires of the parties 
interested and the requirements of their trade. This outfit can be 
doubled, and, of course, the capacity increased just as much, but 
with $10,000 expended in the machinery department of the furni- 
ture factory there can be produced with it annually about $150, 000 
worth of furniture. 
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